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What About The Psychopath 


S. Roy HEATH, JR. 
Graduate Student, University of Pennsylvania 


Few subjects present more fertile ground for discussion 
and debate than the concept of psychopathic personality. There 
are reasons for this: the primary one probably being that there 
is disagreement among observers not only as to etiology but 
also as to the definitive bounds of the clinical syndrome. Indeed 
from many references one is hard put to conceive of the psy- 
chopath as a syndrome at all. Even the U. S. Army Surgeon 
General’s memoranda went little further than to say that 
psychopaths are those individuals, not classifiable as psychotic, 
whose behavior is irresponsible and whose history is studded 
with chronic delinquency and social failure. 

Nestele (1) sees the psychopath as an anti-social person- 
ality given to malingering, parasitism, indolence, gambling and 
swindling. Kraepelin (2) lists seven types of psychopaths: the 
excitable, the unstable, the impulsive, the eccentric, the liars 
and swindlers, the antisocial, and the quarrelsome. Strecker 
and Ebaugh (3) mention the following subdivisions; the crim- 
inal, the emotionally unstable, the inadequate, the paranoid 
personalities, drug addicts, pathologic liars, swindlers, klepto- 
maniacs, pyromaniacs, the morally degenerate, sexual psycho- 
paths, the hobo, the pseudoquerulant and the malingerers. 
Much description has been on a purely symptomatic or pheno- 
typical basis. 

There has been an increasing tendency to separate the true 
psychopath from the elsewhere-not-classifiable category. We 
see the condition described in more genotypical terminology 
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in the honest attempts to get at the core of the abnormality 
even though the causation is left open to debate. It is exceed- 
ingly difficult to evaluate statistics on, say, the frequency of 
occurrence, when one is unsure as to the concepts held by those 
making the diagnosis from which the figures were derived. 
Then, too, how can a scientific attempt at etiology be made 
unless there is some agreement in definition or symptom- 
complex. 


Prichard (5), in 1835, according to Cleckley (6), “de- 
scribed patients in whom he found a disorder of the habits and 
affections but whose understanding seemed unimpaired.” He 
is credited with being the first to define the condition as “moral 
imbecility.” As we see the concept of the true psychopath, 
the moral imbecile is a term not too easily improved upon. 
Partridge (8), Dunn (7), Silverman (10), Lindner (12) and 
Cleckley (6) have all stressed the emotional superficiality of 
the psychopath. Hathaway and McKinley (18) follow this 
thought when they describe psychopaths as “persons whose 
main difficulty lies in their absence of deep emotional response, 
their inability to profit from experiences, and their disregard 
of social mores. Although sometimes dangerous to themselves 
or others, these persons are commonly likeable and intelligent 
.... They differ from some criminal types. . . in that they seem 
to commit asocial acts with little thought of possible gain to 
themselves or of avoiding discovery.” 


Lindner (11) who has recently published on this subject 
says: “The psychopath does not respond appropriately so far 
as emotional expression is concerned. He is cool and detached: 
the stereotypes which in most of us evoke expressions of joy 
or sorrow, sympathy or disgust, fail to awaken similar re- 
sponses in him... He is indifferent to the sufferings of others 
even when he is the cause of their misery. Curiously, the psy- 
chopath knows what belongs to’the right and what belongs to 
the wrong, but he cannot feel the difference . . . he is in the po- 
sition of those of us who stand in puzzled bewilderment before 
an abstract work of art. It is there, and we accept it; but we 
do not feel and hence cannot understand it.” (12, p. 155). 


As to the interpersonal relationships, Lindner mentions (p. 
154) that: “There is no permanency in his emotional ties. The 
sex life is adventitious, non-selective, transient, because a rap- 
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port, a communal and fellow feeling is impossible to him,* and 
because his drive is governed solely by a burning wish for sat- 
isfaction.”’ 

In his The Mask of Sanity Cleckley has made a searching 
inquiry into the nature of the psychopath. In one of his con- 
cluding chapters he lists 21 points of a “clinical profile” to be 
considered in the diagnosis: 

. Very attractive person superficially. 

. Free from psychosis and psychoneurosis. 

. No sense of responsibility. 

. Total disregard for truth. 

. Never sincerely accepts blame for his acts. 

. No sense of shame. 

. Cheats and lies without compunction. 

. Poor judgment in obtaining what one might presume 
to be his ends. 

. Inability to profit from experience. 

. Egocentricity and no true object love. 

. General poverty of affect. 

. Lacks insight. 

. Shows little of the ordinary responsiveness to special 
consideration or kindness. 

. Frequent alcoholic indulgence. 

. Exploits often seem calculated to place himself in a dis- 
graceful or ignominious position. 

. Never makes sincere attempts at suicide. 

. Sex life invariably shows peculiarities. 
Hereditary basis for condition doubtful. 

. Condition not necessarily present early in life. 

20. No life plan. 
21. Psychopath seems to go out of his way to make a fail 

ure of life. 

To the writer, the core of the condition lies in the psycho- 
path’s being incapable of forming and maintaining emotional 
attachments to others. The ramifications of this lack or defi- 
ciency are of course great in both scope and degree. It would 
seem to account in large measure for his lack of long-term 
planning, poor tolerance for tedium, gratification of immediate 


* Lindner writes with enviable lucidity and vigor. His Rebel without a Cause 
(13) is a classic for those interested in the technique of hypnoanalysis. In it with 
verbatim interview accounts, he tries to demonstrate that a psychopath can be 
treated by this technique. 
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physical needs without regard for future consequences, and 
general asocial behavior. 


The average person is probably not aware of the extent 
to which his own interpersonal ties serve as a hold and gov- 
ernor on his own impulses. Surely few would claim that the 
child tends to adhere to a socially acceptable pattern because 
of a firm conviction of its righteousness. Rather that to do 
otherwise might incur the wrath of his loved ones, thus en- 
dangering the sources of his basic needs for affection. Cleckley 
quotes Schopenhauer’s remark that “intellect is invisible to 
the man who has none” as an analogy to our basic assumption 
that being deprived of those qualities which allow an affective 
tie, the psychopath is unable to understand its manifestation 
in others. Sincere love or hate are seemingly foreign to his 
way of living. If this is true, we cannot conceive of the psy- 
chopath being other than egocentric. 


What has he left for which to live? The so-called physical 
needs assume a heightened importance in his life, not the least 
of which is the need for sensory change. Tedium becomes al- 
most unbearable. Any prison official is well aware of the extent 
to which a psychopath will ingeniously create excitement where 
there is none, apparently for no other end than the excitement 
itself. He lives for the moment, for the “kicks.” He cannot 
do otherwise. 


His real fears are physical pain and other bodily discom- 
forts. These are practically the only holds society has in con- 
trolling his reckless behavior. The application of such 
measures lacks the permanence of emotional deprivation and 
serves only for the moment. We recall Milton S., a soldier who 
went AWOL and on his apprehension was placed in the stock- 
ade. As was customary he was sentenced to hard labor in 
addition to confinement. It was not long before he refused to 
go out to work. “It’s too much trouble.” So he was placed in 
solitary confinement on bread and water. He held out five or 
six days and then agreed to work. “I got hungry.” After a 
week of solid food, however, he apparently again preferred “a 
rest.” In all, a vicious cycle. Not once did Milton express 
any malice toward the army or his keepers. He was a fine 
looking soldier of 19 years, appearing more like 16. He was 
alert, frank and affable in conversation. Milton’s responses on 
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Buck’s (13) Philo-Phobe questionnaire of likes and fears are 
significant especially when compared to three control cases.* 
He wrote in the responses while alone. 
Roman numerals indicate those questions sampled here: 
I. What would you rather have than anything else in the 
world? 


Control A. “A wife and family. I would enjoy watch- 
ing my children grow up and life as a family.” 

Control B. “Love to be loved. To have a perfect mate 
in life. That is the natural way for humans to be.” 


Control C. “I would like a good position, security and a 
nice home and family. Because above all else I desire to 
settle down and try and find happiness.” 


Psychopath Milton 8. “I don’t know — a piece of my 
mother’s cake.” 


XIII. (a). 1. Whom do you like best in all the world? 
Whom do you like next best? 


Control A. 1. “My girl. She put a meaning and happi- 
ness in my life that I never had before.” 


2. “My mother because of her sweetness, love and gen- 
erosity to me.” 


Control B. 1. My mother because she has done more for 
me than anyone else. Because there is a love there I 
could never have for another person.” 

2. “My father because he is a good man and means very 
well with me despite the fact that he does not or did not 
know me or my ambition too well.” 


Control C. 1. “My wife. Perhaps because I love her and 
to me love is very hard to define or, should I say, put 
into words.” 


2. “My mother, because of kind and thoughtful treat- 
ment she gave me; and because she is very nice.” 
Psychopath M. 8.1. “My brother.” (His parents were 
living.) 

2. “Myself.” 


* No attempt has been made to edit or correct spelling or punctuation. All 
three of the controls were, like Milton, infantry soldiers, under 28 years of age, 
and about to be sent overseas. A and B were referred to the psychologist as mild 
adjustment problems. C was a psychoneurotic, obsessive compulsive type, of mod- 
erate degree. It is interesting to note in C’s remarks the extent to which his com- 
ments reflect fixed attitudes. 
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XIII. (b). Whom do you dislike most in all the world? 
Control A. Space left blank. 

Control B. “Hitler and the other men who are responsi- 
ble for this war.” 

Control C. “To me disliking someone is just a feeling 
that lasts for just a few moments. I have never felt a 
permanent dislike for anyone. Thus it is impossible to 
name any persons that I dislike. Perhaps I should say 
I dislike the person who goes out with my wife. But I 
don’t know him at all. In fact I have never seen him 
to talk to so how could I dislike him.” 

Psychopath M. 8. Space left blank. Out of seventeen 
sections only two were left blank by Milton — this one 
and question III. (a). ‘What would you like most to 
be?” 

XIV. (a). If you could change yourself in any way you 
wished, either mentally or physically, what change would 
you make? 

Control A. “I would make myself a gay and carefree 
person. I am inclined to be a bit too serious and think- 
ing person.” 

Control B. “I would go to college as soon as I was out 
of high school. Go to all the dances, boating, etc. Have 
a good youthful time so that when I was the age I am 
now (26 years) I would have an experience and a posi- 
tion in life and be ready to settle down, get married, and 
build a nice home on a large plot of ground in the semi- 
country. 

Control C. “I would change myself into a person who is 
very stable both mentally and physically; mainly men- 
tally, because I believe my weakness is mental.” 
Psychopath M. 8. “Physically stronger. I could talk 
louder.” 

XV. (b). Do you think that anyone is ever justified in tak- 
ing his own life? 

Control A. “Yes. Extreme mental or physical suffer- 
ing.” 

Control B. “Yes — very definitely. When his position 
in life has reached a point where he can no longer stand 
it. As long as he takes no one elses along with it.” 
Control C. “No. I do not believe anyone is justified in 
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taking his own life. I think a person is meant to live 
until God sees fit to deliver him to death, and surely not 
by man’s own hand.” 
Psychopath M. 8. “No. Only an insane person could.” 
XVI. (a). Do you think that anyone is ever justified in 
telling a deliberate lie? 
Control A. “Yes — where it would do no harm and yet 
remove worry from another person.” 
Control B. “No, with the exception of a mother for a 
child or a brother to save a brother — If he were accused 
of murder, etc.” 
Control C. “No, I do not, because lieing is always an 
easy way out of most situations and because you are 
breaking a faith when you lie.” 
Psychopath M. 8. “Yes. Anytime he feels like it.” 
XVI. (b). Do you think it is ever right for a person to 
take something that he knows belongs to someone else? 
Control A. “No. Cahas (chaos) would result in the 
social set-up in this world.” 
Control B. “No, except in case of food where someone 
is starving.” 
Control C. “No, I don’t think a thief is a very decent 
person. Most people in the world work for what they 
have and I can’t see why everyone can’t. To me a thief 
of any kind is the lowest form of humanity.” 
Psychopath M. 8. “Maybe.” 

XVI. (c). Do you think that a person is ever justified in 
taking his pleasure wherever he may find it? 
Control A. “No, for in so doing he may hurt another 
and we could not possibly operate under this sort of 
thing.” 
Control B. “Yes. I made the mistake of not enjoying 
my youth. It’s all wrong.” 
Control C. “No, not at the expense of others or to sat- 
isfy his own selfish desires. 
Psychopath M. 8. “Yes — life is short.” There follows 
a remark in parenthesis: “I personally wouldn’t.” 

How frequently do we meet this psychopath? In a zone 
of interior replacement depot with which the writer was as- 
sociated as a personnel consultant, there were processed ap- 
proximately forty thousand officers and men per month over 
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a two-year period. During that period the writer saw some 
five thousand soldiers who had committed military offenses 
serious enough to warrant confinement in the stockade. This 
group, therefore, represented slightly over one-half of one per- 
cent of the total number processed. Of the five thousand, at 
the most only 30 soldiers were seen (or should one say caught) 
who were considered prototypes of the psychopath described 
herein. Obviously, for many reasons, the close to one million 
soldiers processed by the replacement depot cannot be consid- 
ered a normal population. Screening by the draft boards, 
induction stations, and training centers must be considered as 
reducing the total number of psychopaths found in the depot 
population. On the other hand, psychopaths make such good 
initial impressions that the writer does not consider himself 
above missing quite a few either. No doubt the prisons and 
jails have a sizeable share of this country’s psychopaths. Be- 
cause they are so resistive to treatment undoubtedly a residue 
has collected due to successive distillation. 


All those for whom sufficient evidence could be assembled 
were discharged from the service for inadaptability. The psy- 
chopaths represented six percent of all the soldiers of this 
depot who were discharged for inaptness or inadaptability. In- 
cidentally, there was a fairly even representation of the geo- 
graphical regions of the country. This was also true of the 
exogenous or non-hereditary types of mental defectives dis- 
charged, but not true of the other cases diagnosed also by army 
psychiatrists as a psychopathic personality and discharged un- 
der the same army regulation. This latter group tended to 
come from metropolitan districts and their behavior seemed to 
be more in the direction of deep-seated psychoneuroses and not 
just the lesser degrees of a prototype psychopath. 


A review of the literature reveals that there is a school of 
thought which considers the psychopath’s behavior as a mani- 
festation of early and highly repressed conflicts. In a personal 
communication to Cleckley, Caldwell (14), whose description 
of a psychopath differs little from that favored here, states 
that “speaking off-hand, the male psychopath seems to me to 
have as an underlying trend a mother fixation on an oral level. 
There has not been a complete involvement in the Oedipus sit- 
uation and consequently there is poor development of the 
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super-ego (which explains the amorality). Aggression and 
hostility generated as a rebellion to the fixation are expressed 
in masochism either manifest or disguised (drinking, persistent 
failures with the blame projected, etc.) These individuals are 
infantile, never grow up.” Cleckley favors this interpretation 
“as one of the most satisfactory yet offered in dynamic terms.” 
(6, p. 197). 

Lindner, also favoring a psychoanalytic explanation, argues: 
“that the super-ego of the psychopath is stunted and immature 
is revealed by the analytical studies that have been made of 
this personality type. It appears invariably that, buried be- 
neath the overlay of the years, there is a rejection of the father- 
image; and since it is usually the father through whom the cul- 
ture is absorbed, the tenets and guide lines, the prohibitions and 
injunctions, are never incorporated into the personality. The 
personality is traumatized before the oedipal conflict has been 
worked through, and forever after, the father (hence society) 
is regarded as an enemy. Moreover, since in every case the 
threat of castration is present, the attitude toward those who 
come later to assume the parental guise (the police, the courts, 
the prison officials) is heavy with vengefulness and perennially 
prepared for the attack. In addition, the psychopath is bur- 
dened with guilt for the parricidal and incestuous fancies that 
plague him unremittingly. Because of this he seeks punish- 
ment, goes out of his way to meet it and does so with a spirit 
of daring and challenge.” (12, p. 153). 


Silverman (10) found an abnormal EEG in a very high 
(80% ) percentage of the psychopaths he studied. His criterion 
for selection was practically identical with that supported by 
the writer. This would seem to hint at a pathological causa- 
tion but has it been demonstrated, some might say, that an 
abnormal EKG reflects in all cases a disorder other than psycho- 
genic in nature. 

Reuder (15), in a re-study of a case of partial bilateral pre- 
frontal lobectomy described initially by Hunt and Nichols (16), 
found shallowness of affect, evanescence of anger, lack of tact 
and inability to profit from experience, a picture not dissimilar 
to that found by Freeman and Watts (17) in like cases. 


For many the problem of the etiology of the psychopath 
remains unsolved. Only with some agreement on symptom- 
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complex can there be hope in establishing a common ground 
for future studies of these beings. 

To the writer the psychopath is essentially an individual 
lacking in the usual warmth of feeling tone, incapable of re- 
taining on an emotional basis an interpersonal bond. He is 
consequently completely egocentric, catering to the so-called 
physical desires of the moment, these being practically his only 
source of satisfaction. This leaves a person without insight 
into the motives of others. Except where there is a physical 
threat to himself, he ignores the wants and wishes of others 
without remorse. He bears no conflicts. This freedom from 
worry, ambivalence, loves and hates, perhaps accounts for his 
relatively youthful appearance and buoyancy. 

In him habits of persistence lack any basis for being in- 
stilled; consequently, rarely is there found any evidence of long- 
term anticipation or planning. He lives for stimulations of 
the moment. 

The psychopath appears as an organism qualitatively dif- 
ferent from the bulk of those elsewhere-not-classifiables placed 
in the category of psychopathic personality. This is true even 
though the phenotypical behavior is often similar. 

Partridge sums the subject up succinctly by concluding: 
“The psychopath is one whose behavior is satisfactory to him- 
self and to no one else.” ¥ 
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The Starcross Reading Board: A Dynamic 
Aid To Reading* 


H. J. EHRENWALD, M. D., Prague 
Acting Medical Officer, Royal Western Counties Institution, 
Starcross 


On studying the behavior of mental defectives one cannot 
fail to note that their deficiency is not confined to the intellec- 
tual or emotional plane. They are clumsy not only in their 
way of thinking and reasoning, but also in their bodily move- 
ments. Their muscular coordination and their manual dexter- 
ity are poor; they are awkward in their rhythmic work, and 
they rarely reach average standard at games. Their ocular 
movements show much the same shortcomings. They are slug- 
gish at following a moving object with the eyes, they easily 
lose sight of the finger which they should fixate, and they are 
equally clumsy when they are called upon to look at will at an 
object in the fringe of their visual field. In some feeble-minded 
defectives of medium or even higher grades this inability may 
be clearly reminiscent of motor apraxia in other spheres of 
Neuro-muscular functioning. More often than not precisely 
these patients are found to be particularly backward readers, 
able to decipher short words only and incapable of grasping 
the meaning of a printed sentence. 

These observations have been the starting-point for the 
elaboration of the Starcross Reading Board as a dynamic aid to 
reading. The Reading Board consists of a cardboard or ply- 
wood sheet 14 by 11 in. It is painted white and slotted by ten 
or twelve rows of horizontal lines as would be printed on a book 
page. The slots serve as leads for a sliding rod carrying a 
disc, which moves along them and is operated behind the board 
by the teacher. The discs carry the moving object, upon which 
the child has to focus his attention, inducing him to follow it 
with his eyes along the “lines” of the reading board. One side 
of the disc may carry the picture of a simple object, e.g. a bird. 
The disc is hinged on the upper end of the rod, and can be 
turned to its reverse side by a quick jerk of the teacher’s hand. 
Its reverse side indicates the name of the picture shown in 
print, e.g. bird. 


* Reprinted through the courtesy of The Journal of Mental Science, October, 1945. 
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The child thus receives (1) a visual impression of the pic- 
ture, (2) a visual impression of the corresponding word, and 
he is called upon to follow them with his eyes from the left to 
the right and from line to line much in the same fashion in 
which he has to learn to pursue the (static) pattern of words 
on a printed page. The teacher, seated behind the board, is in 
turn able to watch through the slots the eye movements of his 
pupil, to note when his attention flags, when he loses hold of 
the moving word or object, and to correct such shortcomings. 

I may add a brief remark on the rationale of the method. 
I mentioned that it aims at encouraging the dynamic (motor) 
side of the reading process as opposed to its static (perceptual) 
side, which has so far been the only function to be systemati- 
cally trained by the orthodox methods of teaching. But the 
fact is that both motor and sensory functions are inextricably 
fused in the complex automatism of reading, and it can well 
be assumed that the neglect of the former may be responsible 
for the deadlock reached by many backward readers who are 
unable to proceed beyond the stage of reading isolated words 
only, corresponding to Burt’s six or seven year level of reading. 

The Reading Board has been used at our Special School 
during the past year by our teaching staff, and it is too early 
to try to assess the results achieved. However, I learn from 
our headmaster, Mr. R. Ward, that the method seems to pro- 
mote visual attention, that it stimulates the interest of the 
pupil, as is shown by the better retention of the word patterns 
presented on the Reading Board as compared with words pre- 
sented in the ordinary way. At the same time it appears to be 
conducive to greater fluency of reading at a later stage, and 
thus to help towards a better progress of backward readers. 
This impression has also been confirmed by our head mistress, 
Miss I. D. Hall. Future experience will have to show whether 
it is of value as a preparatory method of teaching to read in 
children of normal intelligence on the infants’ school level. I 
have to add here that reading disabilities of the type of pure 
word-blindness, based as they are on a disorder of a prevail- 
ingly sensory nature, do not seem to respond to the method 
described. 
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Colony at Woodbine Adds Recreation Rooms 
with Small Expenditure* 


H. VON BULOW 
Administrative Assistant 
State Colony, Woodbine, New Jersey 


Institutions are overcrowded, and the State Colony at 
Woodbine is no exception. : Day rooms and dormitories often 
do not provide the minimum square footage per patient which 
was originally deemed necessary. Under the pressure of reduc- 
ing waiting lists and providing institutional care for low grade 
mental defectives who are burdens to families and communities, 
Woodbine, like other institutions, has set up extra beds and 
filled every livable quarter. Though dormitory overcrowding 
has not yet reached the point of endangering health, Woodbine 
has found that its day rooms, in several instances, do not pro- 
vide ample play space for small, active boys. 

To solve this problem, the Colony looked at its basements 
about six years ago. These had been used as storage rooms 
for miscellaneous equipment. One that was warm and dry 
was selected to see if it could be employed to greater advan- 
tage. Totally inadequate as added dormitory space, it appeared 
to be useful as a recreation room. Consequently, the cellar 
was cleaned of all storage materials and thoroughly swept and 
washed down, including all walls, pillars, and ceilings. Finished 
in plain concrete, though clean and well ventilated, it was very 
dull and drab. To enliven and make the basement an attractive 
place to play, the school department was drafted as a decorat- 
ing committee. 

The school department made this a school project. Using 
their larger children, they decided the first step was to lighten 
the room. They did this by covering all the walls, ceilings and 
pillars with a light paint. For economy and a good practical 
medium, a water soluble paint was used which, unlike white- 
wash, will not rub off. The school boys did all the work and 
had a wonderful time. Then they decided that to add interest 
and warmth to the room, the large bare walls must be covered 
with colored pictures of some sort. Rather than just using 


* Printed through the courtesy of the Editor of The Welfare Reporter, May, 1947 
and Mr. Von Bulow. 
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any pictures, they reasoned that there must be a theme attrac- 
tive to children. 


The obvious answer was nursery rhymes. Not being art- 
ists, the problem of how to paint scenes and figures in perspec- 
tive and proportion stumped them until one of the teachers hit 
upon a simple but effective idea. Illustrations were cut from 
nursery rhyme books, the windows were darkened with news- 
papers, and a small, two dollar magic lantern was purchased. 
This worked admirably. The pictures were projected onto the 
wall in any size desired, and their outlines were traced in cray- 
on. Humpty Dumpty, Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, Old 
Mother Hubbard, the Old Woman in the Shoe, and other char- 
acters were plotted and drawn. Then the newspapers were re- 
moved from the windows, and the pictures were painted. For 
this, enamel undercoating mixed with oil tube paints in varied 
colors was used. The concrete floor was left untouched so that 
it could serve heavy traffic. 


The next step was to equip the cellar. A portable slide, 
small flying rings, an indoor trapeze, a piano, benches and 
chairs were installed. Old discarded mattresses became floor 


mats for protection. Wagons, scooters, bikes, and large toys 
which could not be used upstairs in the day rooms were moved 
to the new play basement. 


The attendants admittedly were anxious when the base- 
ment was first put into use. The concrete floor looked especially 
inviting to bumped heads, bruises, contusions, and even broken 
bones. However, their fears were soon allayed as the children 
proceeded cautiously. Rather frightened at first by the steps 
and the new environment, the small boys soon gained confi- 
dence and skill in using the equipment. These play basements 
have been so successful that they have become indispensible. 
Every type of activity is carried on from singing games to gym- 
nastics and roller skating, and even boys whose mental handi- 
caps are further complicated by physical disabilities play there. 
For those who have use of their hands but cannot walk, a small 
bannister was installed, and they no longer have to be carried 
up and down stairs. As play and training areas, these base- 
ments are hard to beat for indoor use, and, fortunately in all 
these years, there has never been an accident of any serious- 
ness. 
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Following the success of this experiment, two other base- 
ments used for storage were converted to play areas. These 
were done in separate motifs, one that of a circus and the other 
a dude ranch. After six years of hard usage, the first base- 
ment was just refinished by the school department. The cost 
of this work is very reasonable. At the present high prices for 
materials, one basement, fifty-four by thirty-eight feet, was re- 
cently refinished for less than forty dollars. The Woodbine 
Colony can justifiably say, “Look to Your Basements.” 





American Association On Mental Deficiency 


The American Association on Mental Deficiency held its 
71st Annual Meeting in Saint Paul, Minnesota, May 28 to May 
31, 1947. This is reported to have been one of the most val- 
uable and best attended meetings of the Association. 

The Association is now looking forward to the interna- 
tional meeting in 1948 which will be held in Boston. 

The officers of the Association for 1947-1948 are: 


President— Lloyd N. Yepsen, Ph.D. 
Department of Institutions and 
Agencies, State Office Bldg., Trenton, 
New Jersey 


President-Elect— Edward J. Humphries, M.D. 
Bureau of Mental Hygiene 
State Office Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 


VICE-PRESIDENTS: 


Administration— Raymond G. Wearne, M.D. 
Wassaic State School 
Wassaic, New York 


Education— Richard H. Hungerford, M.A. 
Bureau C.R.M.D. 
224 E. 28th Street, New York, 
New York 
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Medicine— Edward J. Engberg, M.D. 
Minnesota Training School 
Faribault, Minnesota 


Psychology— Harry V. Bice, Ph.D. 
Crippled Children’s Commission 
Trenton, New Jersey 


Sociology— Helen F. Hill 
The Training School 
Vineland, New Jersey 


Editor of the Journal—Edward J. Humphreys, M.D. 
Bureau of Mental Hygiene 
State Office Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 





Schools do not belong exclusively to the children, the teach- 
ers, or the superintendents. They are the common property 
of us all, and in the long run there must be public assent for 
every important change of educational policy and for every 
provision for financial support. What is done about the schools 
in this present emergency will therefore be determined around 
our firesides and in our public gatherings.—United States Com- 
missioner of Education. 
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Announcements 


We are very glad to announce the following summer 
courses for the training of teachers interested in special edu- 
cation. The Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michi- 
gan at the Horace R. Rackman School of Special Education 
from June 23 to August 1, 1947. The College is offering: 


Master’s Degree in Special Education in 
Cooperation with the University of Michigan. 
Bachelor’s Degree with Major in Special Education. 
Degree Curriculum in Occupational Therapy. 


There will be courses for the study of: 


Deaf and Hard of Hearing Children 
Crippled Children 

Slow-learning Children 

Blind 

Mentally Deficient 


The College has issued a very interesting pamphlet con- 
taining detailed information relative to these courses which 
may be obtained by writing to Dr. Francis E. Lord, Director of 
Special Education. 


The Special Education Review, a publication devoted to the 
interests of Teachers in Special Education, published bi-annu- 
ally under the auspices of Newark Chapter - International 
Council for Exceptional Children announces in the current is- 
sue, Volume 4, Number 2, May, 1947, that the Special Education 
Review will be published quarterly and will be circulated to 
those interested in subscribing. The subscription rate will be 
$1.00 per year. 
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Notes From The News Sheet* 


Wednesday evening we all enjoyed the entertainment given at Gar- 
rison Hall by the members of the Kimco Orchestra. Mr. Bailey plays 
the cello in the orchestra and we are always glad when he invites them 
to come out to the Training School.—H. K. 


We have had such fine programs here at the School all season and 
Mr. Kelly’s band concert was certainly enjoyed by all of us. The band 
played exceptionally well and the piece “Every Man For Himself’ was a 
big favorite. Marietta gave a monologue and there was a very clever 
skit at the close of the entertainment. We were glad the Colony boys 
were able to come in, too. 


On Sunday evening, Mrs. Nutt and some of the girls took a walk out 
Landis Avenue. We stopped for a few minutes to visit in a lovely 
garden of one of the homes. We all enjoyed it very much. We 
enjoy our Monday Night Club a great deal, too. We listen to the Lux 
Theatre Program over the radio and while we are listening to it, Eva 
and Betty and some of the other girls like to do tatting and other fancy- 
work. We always have nice refreshments. Some of the girls are getting 
ready to go on their vacations. Louise’s birthday is on Saturday, June 
21 and her Mother is coming on Thursday to spend part of the week 
with her.—Moore Cottage. 


Everybody was so glad Annual Day to see Mrs. Hope, who is a for- 
mer employee. She stayed overnight with us and we had a good time 
with her. 


Our flowers are certainly growing nicely now. We have been trans- 
planting some of them. We like to be able to have flowers in our cottage 
from our own garden during the summer.—tTyler Girls. 


My mother visited me this week and I was very glad to see her. We 
had a good time together.—A. B. 


We have a new boy, Andrew, living in our cottage. He was born 
in Paris. We like him very much. We are all looking forward to several 
parties this month and will tell you about them later.—Stokes Cottage. 


I have done very well at school this year and I like to do errands 
around the grounds. I like living at Stokes Cottage—we have very good 
times.—J. G. 


We had a nice supper party for Eddie N. here at Craven. He is going 
home to spend the summer on his father’s farm in Canada. We were 
all glad to have so many visitors come to our cottage on Annual Day and 
it is very nice to have John G. and Clarence H. living at Craven.—J. M. 


These are busy days for those of us who work on the farm. Our late 
tomatoes are in and the potatoes are in bloom. We are beginning to pick 
raspberries and next week we will be picking cherries. This year we 
have picked (and eaten) over 3000 quarts of strawberries. We had 306 
turkeys and have only lost 6 of them so far. They are four weeks old.—R. 


* 


These are copies of the notes as gathered by the children for their monthly 
News Sheets.—Editor. 
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Branson Cottage has some pretty lilies in bloom just now. They are 
pure white flowers with a touch of yellow in the center and each plant 
has six or seven blooms on it. Osborn’s mother sent Mr. and Mrs. Freitag 
the bulbs last year and they planted them last fall. The bulbs originally 
came from South Africa.—F. 


We had a robin’s nest just outside the office window. We watched 
the robin build it and then saw three blue eggs in it. One morning we 
heard a chirping sound and there were three little birds. My! how fast 
they grew and then one day when they were too big for the nest, they 
flew away and we did not see them any more.—Wilbur Cottage. 


We had some very high grass and weeds in back of Wilbur Cottage 
which had not been cut, so in order to have it look nice for Annual Day 
we borrowed a sickle and hand lawn mower and cut it all down.—N. M. 


Elmer Cottage was certainly a merry place when Mr. and Mrs. Evans 
returned from their vacation. They went to their old home in Wales 
and were away several weeks. It has been many years since they have 
been there. They sailed on the Queen Elizabeth. Some friends who went 
to see them off said that it was a very wonderful sight when they sailed 
away from New York harbor. They were as glad to be back as we all 
were to have them. 


Do you know that July 4 is almost here? We expect to have our 
usual good time and many of our parents and friends will come. There 
will be music and an entertainment and lots of fun. The Parade will 
be in the evening and everybody will be busy from now on getting their 
costumes and floats ready. They say that years ago everybody got up 
at 4 o’clock in the morning—would you like to do that this year? 


It is almost traditional to have the swimming pool and bath houses 
trimmed-up for Annual Day. The pool had been given its spring clean 
up and a coat of paint to make it look especially nice. The bath house 
walls were also given a coat of white wash. Several other details were 
finished and sure enough everything was ready for Annual Day. The day 
was so warm that the pool was doubly inviting and the next day the pool 
was Officially opened and a total number of 94 children bathed and en- 
joyed the cool water. 


Soft ball has been the popular demand this season. The Training 
School team has played several games with outside teams, including 
teams from South Vineland, Millville Packing Company and Millville High 
School. We have won five, tied two and lost two, so far.—D. 
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